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Baan sun of Audubon’s life was sinking 
westward and the indomitable spirit 
and energy were breaking, but still he could 
not resign himself to idleness. He began 
preparing his last great work, which was a 
reduced copy of the English publication. 

For many years one of Audubon’s great- 
est desires had been to see the great plains 
of the West and the Rocky Mountains. It 
was a hope which was always with him, and 
now, when the infirmities of age were be- 
ginning to creep upon him, he felt that no 
time must be lost if he would realize this 
long cherished wish. So, after settling his 
family in their home at Minnie’s Land, in 
what is now called Audubon Park, he turned 
his face toward the West. 

It was in March, 1843, that he left New 
York for Philadelphia, where he was joined 
by his friends, Edward Harris, Isaac Sprague, 
Lewis Squires, John G. Bell and Jedediah 
Irish, who were to be his companions on his 
long journey. The party proceeded to Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis, and ascending the 
Missouri River reached Fort Leavenworth 
early in May. The journey up the river 
was full of interest for Audubon, and the 
journal of the trip contains a very full ac- 
count of all that was seen. Fort Union, at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, was reached 
June 1, and this was the furthest point at- 
tained. Three months were spent here— 
months that were full of profit and pleasure 
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to the naturalist. New birds and new mam- 
mals were obtained in considerable num- 
bers, hunting expeditions were organized, 
and the Indians were studied. The region 
proved so full of interest that Audubon was 
anxious that some of his younger compan- 
ions should remain there during the winter. 
For himself this was impossible, since his 
strength would not endure the rigors of a 
Northern winter, and he returned home, 
reaching New York early in October. 

Notwithstanding his age and failing 
strength, Audubon had no sooner returned 
from the West than, with his usual energy, 
he began to work again, and in a little more 
than two years the first volume of the 
“Quadrupeds of North America” made its 
appearance. This was his last work, the 
remaining volumes of the “ Quadrupeds” 
having been prepared chiefly by his sons, 
Victor and John Woodhouse, 

The declining years of Audubon's life 
were passed in New York city at his beauti- 
ful home on the Hudson River, an estate 
comprising about twenty-four acres, lying 
between 155th and rs8th streets and Tenth 
avenue and the river. Here, with his wife, 
his children, and his children’s children, the 
naturalist lived simply but very happily, sur- 
rounded by those wild creatures among 
which had been spent so much of the grand 
life that was now drawing peacefully to its 
close. The woods were full of birds, and 
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deer and elk rambled over the grass and 
beneath the ancient trees. Here, as he 
himself wrote in 1846, “ Surrounded by all 
the members of my dear family, enjoying 
the affection of numerous friends who have 
never abandoned me, and possessing a suffi- 
cient share of all that contributes to make 
life agreeable, I lift my grateful eyes toward 
the Supreme Being and feel that I am 
happy.” ) 

Toward the close of his life his sight 
began to fail him, so that he could no 
longer see to draw, and we may imagine 
what a déprivation it was to him to be 
obliged to lay aside his pencil. He bore 
his affliction with wonderful patience and 
sweetness, but it was the beginning of the 
end. In 1848 his mind, for sixty-eight years 
so vigorous and active, entirely failed him, 
and it was not until the day of his death, 
three years later, that the light of intelli- 
gence shone again from those eyes, hereto- 
fore so keen and piercing. 

Cared for and protected by loving hearts 
and tender hands, he passed down into the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and on the 
morning of January 27, 1851, the long, 
adventurous, useful life ended. 

In a sketch of this nature it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon Audubon’s work, nor to 
demonstrate its importance to science. The 
world has already given its verdict as tothese 
points ; the name of Audubon has been in- 
scribed high up on the roll of fame. Wilson, 
Bonaparte, Swainson and Nuttall all did 
their part toward making known the birds 
of America, but Audubon differed from all 
these as the artist differs from the skilled 
mechanic. In their drawings, however ex- 
act, the birds suggest immobility, in Audu- 
bon’s, arrested motion. Their figures lack 
the true artist’s insight, which, penetrating 
beyond form, size and color, enabled him to 
depict the birds as instinct with life, char- 
acter and motion. Besides this, it was 
Audubon’s happy lot to live near to Nature's 
heart, and to have her whisper to him se- 
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crets that she withheld from others. Wil- 
liam Swainson, in writing of the work in 
the Natural History Magazine in May, 1828, 
did but’ justice to the artistic aspect of 
Audubon’s work when he said: 

“Tt will depend upon the powerful and 
the wealthy, whether Britain shall have the 
honor of fostering such a magnificent under- 
taking. It will be a lasting monument not 
only to the memory of its author, but to 
those who employ their wealth in patroniz- 
ing genius, and in supporting the national 
credit. If any publication deserves such a 
distinction, it is surely this, inasmuch as it 
exhibits a perfection in the higher attributes 
of zoological painting never before at- 
tempted. To represent the passions and 
the feelings of birds, might, until now, have 
been well deemed chimerical. Rarely, in- 
deed, do we see their outlined forms repre- 
sented with anything like nature. In my 
estimation, not more than three painters ever 
lived who could drawa bird. Of these the 
lamented Barrabaud, of whom France may 
justly be proud, was the chief. He has 
long passed away; but his mantle has, at 
length, been recovered in the forests of 
America.” 

Indomitable energy and _ perseverance 
were two most striking attributes of Audu- 
bon’s character, and joined with these was 


_an enthusiasm and freshness that old age 


could not subdue. His temperament was 
sanguine, and he was never worn out by 
delays, never defeated by disappointment. 
He had an abiding faith in himself, and in 
the ultimate accomplishment of his work. 
For years he labored alone, facing with 
smiling courage obstacles which would have 
crushed hope out of the heart of a man less 
vigorous, 

One person there was who from the be- 
ginning shared his hopes and fears, who 
encouraged him in times of depression 
and doubt, who labored in order that he 
might have money with which to carry on his 
investigations, and who, whether by his side 
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or separated from him by the width of an 
ocean, was ever his closest friend and his 
firmest supporter. To Lucy Audubon, his 
beautiful wife, as much as to the natural- 
ist himself, do we owe the great works 
which have made famous the name of Au- 
dubon. Many of those who read these 
pages will remember her majestic yet be- 
nign presence, and can understand the 
power for aid which so strong a character 
as hers must have exerted on the light- 
hearted and enthusiastic husband, whom 
she survived for twenty years. 
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In beautiful Trinity Cemetery, within 
hearing of the lapping waters of the broad 
river, on whose banks they had lived to- 
gether, and hardly a stone’s throw from 
the house where their declining years were 
passed, John James Audubon and Lucy, 
his wife, repose side by side. No towering 
shaft rises toward heaven to mark their 
resting place or commemorate their deeds, 
but on the gray granite of a simple vault is 
carved the name 
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THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 


| aye esi swiftly along the sandy 
beach of the seashore, or probing 
the mud on the margin of some quiet pool, 
or balancing himself on a rock that rises 
above the surface of a brawling stream, you 
may find the Spotted Sandpiper any day 
from the early spring to the late summer. 
One of our commonest birds throughout 
the whole country, he is equally abundant 
along the surf-beaten sands of Long Island, 
the sluggish sloughs of Illinois, the mud- 
laden, hurrying waters of the great Mis- 
souri River and the streams of California, 
and wherever found he is the same familiar 
trustful little fellow, always busy about his 
own affairs, and having no time at all to 
attend to those of other people. There is 
one exception to this rule, and if his nest is 
approached, or he imagines that you are 
about to harm his downy young that on un- 
steady legs are following him and his wife 
about, learning how to make their living, 
then indeed the Spotted Sandpiper makes 
a dismal outcry, and both parents fly about 
you with piercing shrieks which tell plainly 
enough the story of their’ distress and the 
affection which they feel for their brood, 
At such times the mother resorts to every 
artifice to lead the enemy away from her 
young. She flutters on the ground almost 
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at your feet, as if she were badly hurt and 
quite unable to fly, but if you attempt to 
catch her she manages by a few desperate 
wing beats to elude your grasp, and again 
struggles just before you, trembling and 
panting and with feebly beating wings, as 
if the effort she had just made had really 
been the last of which she was capable, and 
now you had only to step forward and take 
her in your hand. If you attempt it, you 
will find that she can still struggle onward, 
and so, step by step, she will lead you from 
her children, who, at the first sharp note 
which warned them of danger, squatted on 
the ground and remain perfectly motionless. 
As they are slate gray in color it is almost 
impossible to distinguish them from the 
stones among which they lie concealed. 
After the dangerous intruder has been 
drawn far enough from the spot where the 
young are hidden, all the mother’s vigor 
returns to her, and she flies away in tri- 
umph to return in a little while, and call 
the young out of their hiding places. It is 
a pretty sight to see the reunion of the little 
family and to observe the air of proud satis- 
faction with which the mother leads them 
away. 

Besides being one of our most common 
birds, the Spotted Sandpiper is a species of 
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wide distribution, being found from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and equally 
abundant in Alaska and Florida. The bird 
is also found in the West India Islands and 
in Mexico, and Central and South America. 
Its range may therefore be said to be Am- 
erica at large. . 

The Spotted Sandpiper is known by a 
variety of names. Of these “ Peet-weet” 
manifestly refers to its shrill double-noted 
cry; “Tip-up” and “Teeter” to its curious 
bobbing or balancing motion, raising and 
lowering its tail as it stands; while ‘“ Potato 
Snipe,” by which name it is known in cer- 
tain parts of Long Island, is given from its 
habit of feeding in the potato fields, where 
it destroys great numbers of insects. 

This species breeds almost everywhere in 
temperate North America, and its nest may 
be found high up on the Rocky Mountains, 
as well as near the streams on the plains 
below, and on the coast. Although breed- 
ing both in Labrador and Alaska, it was not 
found by Dr. Richardson in the fur country, 
but it has been taken on the Mackenzie 
River. 

This species reaches the Middle States 
from the South early in Aprilin small flocks, 
which soon separate into pairs. Nesting is 
begun in May, and the site chosen varies 
much with the surroundings. Sometimes 
the nest is close to the bank of some 
little brook or still pool, and at others it 
may be at quite a distance from the water 
in a pasture, under a hedgerow, or among 
the weeds on the edge of a potato field. 
Nuttall saw one ina strawberry bed. In 
such locations a little hollow is scraped in 
the ground, and on a rough lining of a few 
blades of dried grass the eggs are deposit- 
ed. Sometimes the nest is more elaborate 
and better finished, for Audubon describes 
those found by him on an island in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence as being quite large 
and well lined, Others still, found on the 
coast of Labrador, were even more worthy 
the name of nests, being made of dry moss 
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and carefully lined with duck’s feathers and 
dried grass. ‘These nests were concealed 
under ledges of rock, and were so well 
hidden that they probably would not have 
been discovered, had it not been that the — 
birds flew out as the naturalist was passing 
by. 
The eggs of the Spotted Sandpiper are 
always four-in number. They are much 
pointed at the small end, and when lying in 
the nest the small ends are all together in 
the middle and the large ends toward the 
outside. The eggs are a dull cream color 
or grayish-yellow, and are thickly spotted 
with blotches of dark brown and black, 
which are much more numerous about the 
larger end. Like those of many snipe-like 
species, the eggs are very large in propor- 
tion to the size of the bird, being an inch 
and a quarter in length, and very wide at 
the larger end. 

The young leave the nest as soon as they 
are hatched and follow the mother as her 
chickens doa hen, Their food is at first 
flies and small insects, and as they grow 
older, water insects, snails and small shells. 
After the young have become able to fly, 
the family still remain together, and being 
joined by other individuals, they keep in 
flocks, often of a dozen individuals, until the 
approach of cold weather, in October or 
early November, when they begin their 
journey southward. 

The flight of the Spotted Sandpiper is 
rapid and sustained, and when a flock is 
flying by, they swing from side to side, show- 
ing, now their dark backs and again the 
white of their under parts. Sometimes they 
huddle closely together and again spread 
out. They circle and turn with surprising 
quickness. As soon asa flock alights the 
birds scatter out, running along the shore 
or upon floating drift stuff, hunting for food, 
and often wading out in the water until it 
is too deep for them to touch the bottom, 
when they swim easily and quite rapidly, 
When shot over the water, and only wounded 
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they often attempt to escape by diving, 
using their wings for progression under 
water. They sometimes alight on the 
branches of trees, where they walk lightly 
and easily, and we have frequently seen 
them perch upon the slender pliant willow 
twigs projecting from newly repaired 
“beaver houses” in the Missouri River and 
other Western streams. Audubon says that 
he has seen them on haystacks, where they 
seemed to be catching insects. 

The Spotted Sandpiper is a gentle and 
unsuspicious little bird, and readily answers 
and moves toward an imitation of its call 
note. In this way these birds are often 
lured within shooting distance of boys with 
guns, who thus kill many of them, but they 
are too small to be coveted by the grown 
up gunner, who disdains to shoot at such 
tiny birds. 

Within a few years past, however, many 
Spotted Sandpipers have been killed for 
hat decoration, and their distorted skins 
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T may seem a very simple thing to form 
an Audubon Society, but some ex- 
tremely perplexing questions arise when 
you come to the practical work of organiza- 
tion. 

How many boys or girls care for orni- 
thology? What can there be about an Au- 
dubon Society that is picturesque or enter- 
taining? If it is to have life, meetings 
must be held; but what can they be about? 
Shall you read reports on the proselytes 
the members have made—lists of names 
often too meagre to receive attention? Dry 
bones tied with red tape! Who would come 
to the meetings? The Society would come 
to an end as soon as the birds were tempo- 
rarily protected by a change of fashion. 

No. People must know and love the 
birds, or false logic and worldly argument 
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have adorned the headgear of many good 
but thoughtless women, 

The Spotted Sandpiper is about seven 
inches in length, and of this the bill 
occupies one inch. In color this bird is 
glossy olive brown above, sometimes with 
greenish reflections. The feathers of the 
top of head and neck are marked with dark 
spots along the shafts of the feathers, 
Those of the back are faintly barred with 
wavy black. The quills of the wings are 
dusky brown, all except the two outer ones 
being marked with a large oval spot of 
white on the inner web. Tail feathers like 
the back, but tipped with white and with a 
subterminal black bar. A line over the eye 
and the entire under parts white, thickly 
dotted with sharp circular black spots on the 
breast, reminding one of the spots on the 
breast of a thrush. Bill pale yellow, tipped 
with black, Feet, flesh color. The young 
of the year lack the spots below and are 
generally duller and grayer than the adults, 
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will make them indifferent to their destruc- 
tion. You must interest them in the birds 
themselves. But how? By reading prosy 
descriptions from ornithological tomes 
full of measurements of “tarsus,” “middle 
toe,” “claw,” “bill above,” “along gape;” 
and statistics concerning remiges, culmen, 
spurious primaries, and the freedom of the 
“basal joint of middle toe for terminal 
fourth on outside, for half on inside?” 
Ordinary boys and girls have no desire to 
become ornithologists, but are easily inter- 
ested in out-of-door life. So take them 
into the fields and let them see how the 
birds look, what they have to say, how they 
spend their time, what sort of houses they 
build, and what are their family secrets. 
When we decided to do this, we deter- 
mined the success of our future Society. 
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We said that our work must have two dis- 
tinct phases from the Outset: 

First—Proselyting. 

Second—Field work. 

But we said it tentatively, for the Audu- 
bon Society, now numbering over thirty 
thousand members, had been founded only 
a week or so then; and of our three hun- 
dred college girls, hardly half a dozen had 
heard of it, or had acknowledged to them- 
selves any especial interest in birds. 

With the instinct of agriculturists we 
began by preparing the ground. We but- 
tonholed our intimate friends, and got 
them to buttonhole theirs. We cut from 
newspapers the slips that were begin- 
ning to appear on bird destruction, and 
distributed them with telling effect; we had 
the question brought up in our Science 
Association meetings, and discussed in the 
biological laboratory. Gradually our list 
of friends increased. Two of the faculty 
took up our cause; little groups of students 
would meet to read each other the startling 
statistics; and one of the chief movers 
found one day a discarded plume in her let- 
ter box. The time was ripe. Something 
must be done to feed the interest. Too 
many questions were pending to allow of 
formal organization, and so a mass meeting 
was decided upon. Notices were posted, 
inviting all the college, but our hopes were 
more than realized when our tellers re- 
ported seventy girls and “five Faculty.” To 
our freshman friends that mass meeting 
must have seemed a marvel of spontaneity, 
but junior year has shown them the neces- 
sity of wire-pulling, and the exposure of our 
schemes will be no shock to them now. 
To let our first meeting drag would have 
been fatal. So the subjects we wanted 
discussed were arranged in their proper 
order, popular girls and the best speakers 
being selected to talk on them. Extracts 
and statistics were given them to illustrate 
their topics, and they were impressed with 
their cues, to avoid delay. We even went 


so far as to select the chairman, and those 
who should move her appointment. The 
result was that everything went off without 
a hitch or a pause. A usually shrinking 
senior took the chair with business-like self- 
possession; another senior who had never 
been known to speak in a meeting, rose be- 
fore her friend was fairly seated, and elabor- 
ated the “Need of Bird Protection” with 
a calmness that amazed her intimates; a 
popular leader of Germans and picnic par- 
ties captured the society element by the 
rare display of her earnestness in discussing 
the “Moral Side of the Question,” while 
another college favorite won over the tender- 
hearted by showing the “Cruelties of the 
Fashion;” the one ornithologist among the 
students told us of the many forms of in- 
terest coming from the study of birds; the 
delights of field work were pointed out by 
one of the professors; and after a sugges- 
tive talk by a member of the Faculty on the 
position birds occupy in literature, and the 
pleasure their study brings in that direc- 
tion, the meeting was adjourned amid a 
burst of enthusiasm. 

That day a city milliner inquired anx- 
iously if the college authorities had forbid- 
den the use of birds, so many hats had 
been brought to her to be retrimmed. 
After this we were sure of support, and the 
business of organization was an easy mat- 
ter. Committees were appointed to draw 
up the constitution, report on a name for 
the Society, and so on. It seemed more 
for the interest of the main Society that all 
branches should be known by the same 
name throughout the country, so when Dr. 
Grinnell assured us that we could be a 
perfectly independent branch, we rejected 
the more individual titles of “Merle and 
Mavis Club,” “The Pterodactyl ” and others, 
in favor of “Smith College Audubon So- 
ciety.” The election of officers involved 
more wire-pulling, and “eel skins” were 
distributed among our friends, who brought 
the candidates into notice. On March yy 
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1886, the constitution was adopted, the 
president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer and executive committee were elected 
—the field work committee being left for 
appointment by the Council—and we be- 
came formally organized as a college soci- 
ety, scarcely three weeks from the beginning 
of our work, and, as we prided ourselves, 
some time before the establishment of the 
Wellesley Society. 

By this time the end of the term was ap- 
proaching, and ethics, theses, Plato, Kant, 
Hegel and others were jealously claiming 
our attention. 

The “S, C. A. S.” grew during vacation, 
however, and when we got back and heard 
that Mr. Burroughs was coming to begin 
field work with us, we felt sure of success. 
He was in Northampton three days, and 
took us out in classes of from ten to forty, 
whenever we could get away from recita- 
tions. The first morning, about forty started 
out at half-past five, and the same afternoon 
thirty of us climbed Mt. Tom with him. It 
was early in the spring for birds, and our 
numbers were enough to have frightened 
back to the South the few that had ven- 
tured North; but the strong influence 
of Mr. Burroughs’s personality and quiet 
enthusiasm gave just the inspiration that 
was needed. We all caught the conta- 
gion of the woods. With gossamers and 
raised umbrellas we would gather about 
him under the trees, while he stood leaning 
against a stump, utterly indifferent to the 
rain, absorbed in incidents from the life of 
some goldfinch or sparrow, interpreting the 
chippering of the swift as it darted about 
overhead, or answering the questions put to 
him, with the simplicity and kindliness of a 
beneficent sage. 

After he left, we lost no time in arrang- 
ing our spring field work. A committee of 
four gave up certain hours to taking the 
girls out, a sub-committee of nine being 
especially trained to relieve them as the 
classes increased in size. The work was 
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carried through enthusiastically, and was 
eminently successful. The object was not 
to produce ornithologists, but to create 
habits of exact observation and arouse 
sympathetic interest in birds. The sections 
of observers were made as small as possible 
to facilitate the work. Pocket note books 
were distributed, so that all the characteris- 
tics of the birds could be taken down in the 
field, and general classifications and other 
points given by the heads of sections could 
be put down for reference when the girls 
went out to study by themselves. Blank 
migration schedules from the Ornithological 
Division of the Department of Agriculture 
were supplied to those who cared to arrange 
their notes themselves. 

Early in the season large supplies of 
Audubon circulars and pamphlets were 
placed in the college houses. 

At the May meeting, one of the natural- 
ists of the town gave us an interesting talk 
on nests, telling us where to find them, and 
how to distinguish them. At the June 
meeting, the president of the Society gave a 
sketch of the life of Audubon, and this was 
followed by a report of the work of the 
term, which excited general discussion of 
the notes made by the different members, 
and was very entertaining. 

At the end of the first three months the 
Society had eighty-nine members. Fifty of 
these had been in the field, and twenty-three 
handed in notes to be collaborated and sent 
to the Department of Agriculture. Seventy- 
six species of birds had been reported on; 
fifty-six nests had been found, including 
twenty-two kinds; and a great many inter- 
esting and valuable notes had been col- 
lected. The treasury held over twenty 
dollars as the result of the twenty-five cent 
membership fee. In the line of proselyting, 
thousands of Audubon papers had been dis- 
tributed, a society had been founded in 
Kansas, and certainly a hundred outside 
converts had been made. 

The summer vacation, bringing with it 
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the attempt to force the fashion of feather 
millinery back again, called for the best 
efforts of our workers, and ten thousand 
circulars were sent out by a few of the 
most zealous, while letters and newspaper 
protests were used to spread the opposition. 

When college opened in the fall, although 
the class of ’86, with whom’ the Society 
originated, had gone, the “S. C. A. S.” was 
found in the same vigorous condition, and 
fifty observers took up field work at the 
outset. The interest increased through 
the year, and the meetings were varied by 
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O one familiar with the story of Phar- 
aoh and the plagues of Egypt would 
openly advocate the’ extermination of the 
birds of this continent; but while thousands 
look on at the process with calm indiffer- 
ence, unconscious that birds play any im- 
portant part in the economy of nature, there 
are other—and on this point better informed 
—people who realize clearly some of the 
possible consequences of such extermina- 
tion, but who pooh-pooh the idea that the 
annual demand for five or ten million bird 
skins can in any way affect the permanent 
supply. 

With such people it is useless to argue 
from general principles, and if facts are ad- 
duced they are generally ready to dispute 
them on the ground that they have been 
collected by incompetent observers, or to 
assert that they are explicable on some 
other theory; but a careful report upon the 
so-called rookeries of Florida (the erstwhile 
winter home and breeding grounds of in- 
numerable waterfowl, divers and waders) by 
W. E. D. Scott in the April and July num- 
bers of Zhe Auk is conclusive as to the 
disappearance of all birds of this class from 
our Southern lowlands, and leave no room 
for the plea of incompetence to form a con- 
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discussions of field work, essays by observ- 
ers, and popular articles from those natu- 
ralists who have the art of putting others 
into the spirit of the woods. 

In fact, the “S. C. A. S.” has become one 
of the established institutions of the college, 
and it is safe to predict for it a long 
career of usefulness, for it is helping to 
make of our girls who have been blinded 
by the absorbing public school training, 
women who shall see, and that in the deep- 
est, fullest sense ever emphasized by Mr. 


Ruskin. 
From BEHIND THE SCENES. 
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clusion. Mr. Scott is a naturalist, familiar 
with the region of which he treats, and the 
evidence which he adduces as to the rapid 
disappearance of waterfowl from the Florida 
lowlands and waters, is not the testimony of 
theorists, sentimentalists or casual observers, 
but the very best of all evidence for our 
purpose, viz., that of men who pursue the 
collection of skins as a calling. 

But we will first call Mr. Scott himself to 
the bar. Mr. Scott went down in 1886 to 
visit localities with which he had already 
familiarized himself in 1880. As a natural- 
ist and trained observer he had carried 
away with him on his first visit a perfectly 
distinct impression of the region as he then 
saw it. Let him now speak for himself as 
to the sense of contrast awakened by his 
second visit after a six years’ interval. 
Writing of the smaller of the Anclote Keys 
(two islands in the Gulf of Mexico) he says: 

“Six years ago the smaller of these two keys was 
a rookery for countless pairs of birds. There were 
literally thousands of them. The several acres of 
breeding ground are closely wooded with mangrove 
and other trees and bushes, and each tree or bush of 
any size contained several nests. * * * besides, 
during May and June, hundreds of pairs of frigate 


birds (/vegeta aguila) though these, as far as I am 
aware, did not breed. * * This morning in passing 
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these islands I saw but four pelicans (they were flying 
by), two or three frightened herons, and a few gulls 
andterns, * * * Qnce at this time of the year a 
perfect cloud of birds were to be seen hovering all 
day over the islands, so tame and unsuspicious that 
they had little or no fear of man, but now the place 
is almost deserted by birds, and the few that are left 
have become, by being hunted, as Wary as the tradi- 
tional deer,” 


The above extracts give Mr. Scott’s first 
impressions as to the changes wrought by 
skin collectors, impressions which further 
wanderings did nothing to remove. The 
same day (April 30, 1886) he passed another 
deserted heronry, which had many herons 
breeding on it in 1880, and the next day he 
reached John’s Pass, where he particularly 
wished to observe a rookery visited in April 
six years before. 


““At that time (he writes) I made two visits of a 
day and a night each in this same rookery, and 
among the myriads of birds that are breeding and 
roosting the particular abundance of the roseate 
spoonbill, the reddish egret and all of the common 
herons, as well as the white ibis, will never be for- 
gotten. It is enough to state without going into 
great detail, that in one flock at that time were at 
least two hundred wonderfully colored spoonbills, 
and that the number of the other species were many 
times greater.” 


Now observe what he says of the state of 
affairs in 1886: 


** Looking carefully over both (islands) I could see 
no birds where we anchored, but as the sun began 
to get low in the west, a few—possibly fifty in all— 
shy and suspicious herons straggled in to roost on 
the smaller of the two keys, and a flock of fish crows 
were the only visitors at the larger. * * * No 
spoonbill, not a single white ibis—in fact an utter 
transformation from the happy and populous com- 
munity of only a few years before.” 


Every day's observation is but a weary 
repetition of the same experiences. Referring 
to his cruise through Charlotte Harbor -he 
writes: 


Captain Baker, who sailed the sloop, an old 
sponger and fisherman who had been familiar with 
all of this country for twenty-five years or more, 
pointed out to me among these islands, four at dif- 
ferent points, where he assured me vast rookeries 
had existed. One of perhaps sixty acres he said he 
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had seen so covered with ‘‘ white curlew” that, to 
use his own words, ‘‘it looked from a distance as if 
a big white sheet had been thrown over the man- 
groves.” And though we passed by, as I have said 
before, islands that plainly showed, by excrement 
still on the ground, that once countless numbers of 
birds had lived there, sailing probably over about 
forty miles in all, I did not see a rookery that was 
occupied even by a few birds, and I only saw a few 
Stray gulls, pelicans, and two herons in the whole 
day’s cruise. About 4 o'clock, P. M., we reached a’ 
little settlement at the mouth of Pease Creek, called 
Hickory Bluff, and I went ashore to get what infor- 
mation I could regarding birds. 

The postmaster and several other citizens with 
whom I talked all agreed that five or six years be- 
fore birds had been plenty at the rookeries, and that 
it was no trouble to get hundreds of eggs to eat or 
to kill as many birds as one cared to. But that for 
the past two years birds had been so persecuted, to 
get their plumes for the Northern market, that they. 
were practically exterminated, or at least driven 
away from all their old haunts. I further learned 
that all of the gunners and hunters in the country 
round, had up to this year reaped a very considerable 
income from this source. Birds were killed, and the 
plumes taken from the back, head, and breast, and 
the carcass thrown to the buzzards.’ Fort Myers, on 
the Caloosahatchie, was the central local market for 
this traffic, where several buyers were always ready 
to pay a high cash price for all plumes and fancy 
feathers. The force of resident buyers was increased 
during the winter of each year by taxidermists (?) 
and buyers from the North, who came, in some cases 
at least, provided to equip hunters with breech- 
loaders, ammunition, and the most approved and 
latest devices for carrying on the warfare. One 
man, who had come down in this way for the past 
four years, was down South now, and regularly em- 
ployed from forty to sixty gunners, furnishing them 
with all supplies and giving so much a plume or flat 
skin, for all the birds most desirable. The prices, 
I was told, ranged from twenty cents to two dollars 
and a half a skin, the average being about forty cents 
apiece. 

During his stay here he was visited by 
two plume hunters, from whom he obtained 
a great deal of information as to the condi- 
tion of things, past and present. One of 
them, Abe Wilkerson, was on his way to 
some lakes far up the river, where he hoped 
to find large rookeries of the little white 
egret. 

His method of obtaining birds (he told Mr. Scott) 
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‘was with a 22-cal. Winchester rifle. With this he 
‘could go into a rookery and secrete himself, and by 
using the lightest kind of cartridge get many more 
birds than with a shotgun, as the report is hardly 
greater than the snapping of a branch, and is 
scarcely noticed by the birds. In this way he said 
he had been able in a large rookery down south to 
get over four hundred ‘“‘plume birds” in less than 
four days. 

During the first week of Mr. Scott’s sail- 
ing among the islands he saw only what may 
be called the final results of plume hunting, 
but guided by Mr. Wilkerson he found his 
way later to an island which had just been 
worked by the plume hunters. We will let 
him describe the same in his own words: 

A few herons were to be seen from time to time 
flying to the island, and presently I took the small 
boat and went ashore to reconnoitre. This had 
evidently been only a short time before a large rook- 
ery. The trees were full of nests, some of which 
still contained eggs, and hundreds of broken eggs 
strewed the ground everywhere. Fish crows and 
both kinds of buzzards were present in great num- 
bers and were rapidly destroying the remaining eggs. 
I found a huge pile of dead, half decayed birds, ly- 
ing on the ground, which had apparently been killed 
for a day or two. All of them had the ‘“‘plumes” 
taken with a patch of the skin from the back, and 
some had the wings cut off; otherwise they were un- 
injured. I counted over two hundred birds treated in 
this way. * * * This was the rookery that Mr. Wilker- 
son had spoken of; within the last few days it had been 
almost destroyed, hundreds of old birds having been 
killed and thousands of eggs broken. I do not 
know of a more horrible and brutal exhibition of 
wanton destruction than that which I witnessed here. 


Now let us hear what Mr. Frank Johnson, 
a professional “bird plumer,” has to say on 
the subject. Mr. Scott interviewed him of 
course, and the bird plumer talked freely 
—almost feelingly. 


He was hunting plumes, particularly of the snowy 
heron, American egret, and reddish egret, as they 
brought the highest prices, but he killed to sell to 
the ‘‘taxidermists,” as he called them, ‘‘ almost any- 
thing that wore feathers.” He said he wished there 
was some law to protect the birds, at least during the 
breeding time, which would not be violated, He 
added, however, that as everybody else was ‘‘ plum- 
ing,” he had made up his mind that he might as well 
have his share, 

He was killing birds and taking plumes now for 
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Mr. J. H. Batty, of New York city, who employed 
many men along the entire Gulf coast from Cedar 
Keys to Key West. When asked what Mr. Batty 
purchased, it was again ‘‘almost anything that wore 
feathers, but more particularly the herons, spoon- 
bills, and showy birds.” * * * 

A fortnight later, while at Punta Rassa, 
Mr. Scott again met Abe Wilkerson, who 
had returned from the Myakka Lakes, at 
which he expected to secure so many little 
white egret plumes. He reported very lit- 
tle success—about seventy-five plumes—for 
although he had found large rookeries, the 
birds (he said) had been so persistently 
hunted that they had become very wild. 

But what need to pursue the subject fur- 
ther? The war of extermination has been 
waged so successfully that the very plume 
hunters, seeing their occupation gone, are 
pleading for protection in the breeding 
season. 

The lowlands of Florida, the marshes, 
the rivers, the islands of its long indented 
coast line, which but seven years ago were 
teeming with bird life over their wide area, 
are now one vast expanse of dreary desola- 
tion—cities of the dead, rendered only still 
more strikingly desolate by the mournful 
cries of the few solitary survivors. Is it 
not time to check this wanton destruction, 
and endeavor by a rigid protection of the 
little remnant to restore the condition of 
earlier years? There are other than senti- 
mental reasons for this course. The lives 
of these birds are not purposeless. They 
take their food in the water and accumulate 
their droppings on the land. In this man- 
ner barren rocks and sands are dressed with 
organic remains rich in phosphates that 
have not been derived from the soil, but 
which the birds have for ages been storing 
up for the future support of the population 
of the State. 

A war of extermination against these birds 
is a war against God and Nature, and re- 
flects no less discredit on the government 
which tolerates it supinely, than on the in- 
dividuals who prosecute it for gain, 
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HINTS TO AUDUBON 


FIFTY COMMON BIRDS AND HOW 


4 hated you begin to study the warb- 

lers, you will probably come to 
the conclusion that you know nothing about 
birds, and can never learn. But if you be- 
gin by recognizing their common traits, and 
then study a few of the easiest ones and 
those that nest in your locality, you will get 
less discouraged, and, when the flocks come 
back at the next migration, will be able to 
master the peculiarities of a larger number. 

Most of them are very small—much less 
than half the size of a robin—and are not 
only short but slender. Active as the chick- 
adee or kinglet, they are good examples of 
perpetual motion, flitting about the trees 
and undergrowth after insects without con- 
sideration for the observer who is attempt- 
ing to make out their markings. 

As a group, they are dashed with all the 
colors of the rainbow, a flock of them look- 
ing as if a painter had thrown his palette at 
them. You can see no rhyme or reason in 
the confusing combinations, and when you 
find that their colors differ entirely accord- 
ing to age and sex, you despair of ever 
mastering them. 

Why they should be called warblers is a 
puzzle, as a large percentage of them have 
nothing worthy the name of a song, nothing 
but a thin chatter, or a shrill piping trill. 

If you wish to form a negative concep- 
tion of them, think of the coloring, song 
and habits of the thrush. No contrast could 
be more complete. 

The best places to look for them during 
migration are young trees, sunny slopes, 
and orchards. 


BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER; HEMLOCK WARB- 
LER; ORANGE-THROATED WARBLER. 


The Blackburnian is one of the hand- 
somest and most easily recognized of the 
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warblers, His throat is a rich orange or 
flame color, so brilliant that you can never 
mistake him for any of the others, His 
back is black, with yellowish markings, 
His crown is black, but has an orange spot 
in the center; the rest of his head, except 
near his eye, being the same flaming orange 
as his throat. His wings have white 
patches, and his breast is whitish, tinged 
with yellow. His sides are streaked with 
black. The female and young are duller, 
the black of their backs being mingled with 
olive; while their throats are yellow, instead 
of orange. 

Now and then you are fortunate enough 
to get a near view of this exquisite bird, but 
he has an aggravating fondness for the 
highest branches of the tallest trees. You 
can see that there is something up there, 
but as you throw your head back against 
your collar and strain through your opera 
glass, you fancy it is some phantom bird 
flitting about darkening the leaves. The 
seconds wear into minutes, but you dare 
not change your position, Your glasses 
won't help you to see through the leaves, 
but you feel sure that something will ap- 
pear in a moment, over the edge of that 
spray or on the end of that bare twig and it 
won't do to miss it. So when your neck- 
ache becomes intolerable you fix your eye 
on the spot and step cautiously backward 
till you can lean up against a tree. The 
support disappoints you, your hand trem- 
bles as much as ever, and your neck is 
growing stiff. You make a final effort, take 
your glass in both hands, and change your 
focus, when suddenly you hear a low, fine 
trill, that you recognize from being ac- 
cented on the end like a redstart’s, coming 
from a branch several feet higher over your 
head. Your neck refuses to bend an inch 
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further. You are in despair. But all at 
once your tormentor comes tumbling down 
through the leaves after an insect that has 
gotten away from him, and you catch one 
fleeting glimpse of orange that more than 
repays you for all your trials. 

The nest of the Blackburnian is rarely 
found, but is said to be built, usually, high 
among the pines. It is made of grass, and 
lined with feathers, hair or fur. The eggs 
are of a pale bluish-green, spotted all over 
with umber brown of varying intensity. 


BLACK AND WHITE CREEPING WARBLER. 


Although much more slender, the creeper 
is just-about the length of the chickadee, of 
whom he reminds you by his fondness for 
tree trunks and branches. Instead of flit- 
ting about gaily, however, he creeps soberly 
up and down the length of the trees, cir- 
cling around as he goes, reminding you 
strongly of the nuthatch and the brown 
creeper. 

As his name indicates, he is entirely black 
and white, and for the most part the colors 
are arranged in alternate streaks, except on 
the underside of his breast, where there is 
an area of white. His song is a high- 
keyed trill, and as he is so nearly the color 
of the gray bark he is generally clinging 
to, it is a very grateful help to the discoy- 
ery of his whereabouts. 

Of his song Mr. Burroughs says: “Here 
and there I meet the black and white creep- 
ing warbler, whose fine strain reminds me 
of hair wire. It is unquestionably the 
finest bird song to be heard.” 

In describing the nest and young, Mr. 
Burroughs says: “A black and white 
creeping warbler suddenly became much 
alarmed as I approached a crumbling old 
stump in a dense part of the forest. He 
alighted upon it, chirped sharply, ran up 
and down its sides, and finally left it with 
much reluctance. The nest,’ which con- 
tained three young birds nearly fledged, 
was placed upon the ground, at the foot of 
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the stump, and in such a _ position that the 
color of the young harmonized perfectly 
with the bits of bark, sticks, etc., lying 
about. My eye rested upon them for the 
second time before I made them out. They 
hugged the nest very closely, but as I put 
down my hand they all scampered off with 
loud cries for help, which caused the parent 
birds to place themselves almost within my 
reach.” The nest was merely a little dry 
grass arranged in a thick bed of dry leaves. 


BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. 


Like other ladies, the little feathered 
brides have to bear their husbands’ names 
whether they are appropriate or not. What 
injustice! Here an innocent creature with 
an olive-green back and yellowish breast 
has to go about all her days known as the 
black-throated blue warbler, just because 
that happens to describe the dress of her 
spouse! The very most she has in com- 
mon with him is a white spot on her wings, 
and, as if to add insult to injury, that does 
not come into the name atall. Talk about 
woman’s wrongs! And the poor little 
things can not even apply to the Legislature 
to have their names changed! 

You do not blame them for nesting in 
the mountain fastness and the seclusion of 
our Northern woods, to get away from the 
scientists who ignore their individuality in 
this shocking manner. For it is not the 
fault of their mates in this case. They are 
as pleasing, inoffensive birds as any in the 
warbler family, and go about singing their 
zy guttural ¢ g” Sas they hunt over the 
twigs and branches, without the slightest 
assumption of conjugal authority. 

Mr. Burroughs has given a most delight- 
ful and sympathetic description of them, 
He says: “Beyond the bark-peeling, where 
the woods are mingled hemlock, beech, and 
birch, the languid midsummer note of the 
black-throated blue-back falls on my ear, 
‘Twea, twea, twea-e-e! in the upward slide, 
and with the peculiar s-izg¢ of summer in- 
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sects, but not destitute of a certain plaintive 
cadence. 
unhurried sounds in all the woods. I feel 
like reclining upon the dry leaves at once. 
Audubon says he has never heard his love- 
‘song; but this is all the love-song he has, 
and he is evidently a very plain hero with 
his little brown mistress. He assumes few 
attitudes, and is not a bold and striking 
gymnast, like many of his kindred. He 
has a preference for dense woods of beech 
and maple, moves slowly amid the lower 
branches and smaller growths, keeping 
from eight to ten feet from the ground, and 
repeating now and then his listless, indolent 
strain. His back and crown are dark blue, 
his throat and breast, black; his belly, pure 
white; and he has a white spot on each 
wing.” 


SUMMER YELLOWBIRD; GOLDEN WARBLER} 
YELLOW WARBLER. J 


If you have caught glimpses of this little 
fellow as he was building in your orchard 
or the shrubbery of your garden, you may 
have wondered about his relation to the 
other yellowbird—the goldfinch. But when 
you look at him carefully, you will find that 
the two are entirely distinct. 

The goldfinch is bright canary color, and 
has a black cap, tail and wings. The sum- 
mer yellowbird, on the contrary, is a heavier 
yellow, having no black to emphasize the 
color, but obsolete brown streaks on the 
breast that prevent his having a clear yel- 
low look. 

The goldfinch is a larger bird, and has 
the thick bill of the finch, instead of the fine 
one of the warbler, as he lives on seeds in- 
stead of insects. 

On the wing, at a distance, the peculiar 
undulating flight of the goldfinch is enough 
to distinguish him; and when you are near 
enough to hear him sing, you will see that 
his canary-like song bears no resemblance 
to the warbler trill of the summer yellow- 
bird. 


It is one of the most languid, 
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YELLOW-RUMPED WARBLER; MYRTLE 
WARBLER. 

During migration the yellow-rumped is 
one of the most abundant warblers. It is 
a hardy, robust-looking little creature; the 
first to appear in the spring and one of the 
last to leave in the fall. 

You can recognize it very easily in spring, 
because the black zouave jacket it wears 
Over its white vest has conspicuous white 
and yellow side pieces. In the fall the 
black and yellow may be obscured, but its 
yellow rump is always constant, and Coues. 
says he has never seen it without a trace of 
yellow on the sides and in the crown. 

It is a fearless bird, and frequents under- 
growth as well as treetops, and if you can 
induce an adult male to keep still long 
enough on a spring morning, you will easily 
make out the yellow crown that sets off his 
slaty-blue back, and the white chin that 
gives the effect of a choker. 

Sometimes you will see large flocks of 
the yellow-rumped without any other warb- 
lers, but as a general thing you will discover 
a few other species, and sometimes there 
will be a dozen different kinds together. 


.' 


The myrtle warbler has a coarse s-y call, 


and a trill that is heavier than that of the 
golden warbler. It goes to the Northern 
States, Nova Scotia, and northward to spend 
the summer and raise its family, but comes 
as far south as Florida during the winter. 
Dr. Brewer says that Audubon studied its 
habits there during a winter, and, he says, 
“describes them as very social among them- 
selves, skipping along the piazza, balancing 
themselves in the air opposite the sides of 
the house in search of spiders and insects, 
diving through the low bushes of the garden 
after larve and worms, and at night roost- 
ing among the orange trees.” 


CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 


When I first saw the chestnut-sided warb- 
ler, flitting about the upper branches of the 
saplings in a raspberry patch, he was per- 
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haps three rods away, and I put his yellow 
cap and wing bars down as white, and did 
not see the chestnut bands along his sides 
at all. I noted his pure white breast, how- 
ever, and his loud, cheerful w/ee-he-he, 
whee-he-he, so entirely distinct from the 
ordinary warbler trill or the z-y tones of 
some species. The next day, after looking 
him up, and finding what ought to be there, 
by the help of my glasses I discovered what 
seemed little more than a maroon line be- 
side the wings.- In a few days I found an- 
other bird whose chestnut sides were as 
Coues would have them, and I felt the satis- 
faction that always accompanies such dis- 
coveries. 

It was a favorite observing ground of 
mine, where I sometimes surprised the rare 
mourning warbler as he plumed himself, 
and sang his morning song in the sunlight; 
and though I did not succeed in finding 
the nests that ought to have been a few feet 
from the ground, in the saplings that bor- 
dered the clearing, I found plenty of mother 
chestnuts with their broods in various stages 
of growth. They were among the pleas- 
antest acquaintances of the summer. Such 
charming little birds as they are! My first 
intimation of what was going on was the 
sight of one of these dainty little bodies 
peering at me from under the leaves and 
twigs, with a mouthful of worms. After 
hunting about in the low bushes for some 
time,I finally found a funny grayish baby 
bird with light wing bars, and wavy gray 
shadowy markings across its breast. But it 
was not until the next day that I proved 
this to be the young of the chestnut-sided 
warbler. I was watching some vireos in the 
bushes just in the edge of the clearing, when 
the mother suddenly appeared. She leaned 
over, perking up her tail and drooping her 
wings so as to be able to see me, gave a few 
little questioning smacks, and then flew 
down into the bush within a few feet of 
me, and fed her young without alarm, Fear 
seems to be an inherited instinct with her, 
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but her individual confidence is so strong 
as to conquer it. She is altogether sensible, 
straightforward, industrious and confiding. 


BLACK-MASKED GROUND WARBLER; MARY- 
LAND YELLOW-THROAT. 


If your walks lead you through low un- 
derbrush, weed-grown river banks, alder 
swamps, or other damp and rough places, 
you will very likely notice the loud, quick 
whee! -che-tee, whee’ -che-tee, whee! -che-tee that 
betrays the presence of the Maryland yel- 
low-throat. 

He is often very shy, and you may follow 
his voice for a long time before discovering 
anything, but when you have seen him 
once, you will never forget him. You will 
very likely find him hopping about on the 
ground or else near it, for he is truly a 
ground warbler. 

He has a rich yellow chin, throat and 
breast, a black forehead, and a peculiar, 
mask-like, oblong black patch on each side 
of his face, extending from the bill beyond 
his eye to his neck, and separated from the 
dark back part of his head by a strip of 
ash. His back is olive-green. The colors 
of the female are much duller, as she lacks 
the black patch and the bright yellow. 

Mr. Bicknell, in his admirable essay on 
the “Singing of our Birds,” has called at- 
tention to the Maryland yellow-throat’'s 
habit of “song flight.” He says: “The 
little black-masked bird seems to believe it 
necessary that singing should continue 
through the whole course of the flight, and 
as the ordinary song, with which it begins, 
comes to an end while yet the bird is in the 
air, the time is filled out by a disarranged 
medley of notes very different from its 
usual utterance. I have not often seen 
these performances before midsummer, and 
the August songs of the species are most 
frequently those which accompany these 
flights, which are oftenest indulged in in 
the late afternoon or toward evening.” 

If you would see the Maryland yellow- 
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throat at his best, you must invade the 


dense tangle of an alder swamp, the last 


refuge of the fugitive, where you can get 
only mosaic glimpses of blue sky overhead, 
and can not distinguish a person twenty feet 
away; where you must pick your way 
around treacherous bogs, over fallen tree 
trunks and slippery logs, as you push 
through the interwoven boughs; where the 
wild grapevine, the clematis and the rough 
clinging galium beautify the sturdy alders; 
where the royal fern, stretching above your 
waist, flowers in the obscurity. Here, in 
this secure cover, our little friend seems to 
lose his timidity, and blossoms out in the 
full beauty of his nature. We find him 
singing to himself as he runs over the 
alder boughs, examining the leaves with 
the care of a vireo, or clambering down 
the side of an alder stalk to hunt at its 
roots. 

Whr-r-ree’- chee-tee, whr-r-ree'- chee-tee, 


whr-r-ree'-chee-tee, the cheery rich song 
rings through the air, and is echoed from 
the far-off corners of the swamp. We sit 
down on an old moss-covered log to eat 
our lunch, and in answer to my call the 
sociable little fellow comes nearer and 
nearer till at last he catches sight of us. 
With what charming curiosity he peers 
down at us! What can be his thoughts of 
these strange intruders as he makes a half 
circle around us, inspecting us first from 
One point and then from another! 

A little further along I come upon a 
father bird who is even more friendly. He 
is feeding his hungry little ones, going 
about in a business-like way hunting for 
food, but still taking time for an occasional 
warble. He sees me, but goes.on with his 
work, after a casual survey, with the calm- 
ness of preoccupation, answering my call 
in a naive, off-hand manner that is very 
gratifying. 

FLORENCE A, MERRIAM. 


BYRAM AND GHOPAL. 


E left our travelers on the outskirts 

of a town, or rather village, at the 

end of their day’s march. Their destina- 
tion was of course the Uthak or Caravan- 
serai, which they had no sooner reached 
than some of the leading merchants sent in 
small supplies of food as usual. It must 
not be supposed that they did this for any 
Faquir that arrived, but Byram was well 
known throughout all the land. His 
father’s conduct in cutting off his legs in 
childhood, to save him from the guilt of 
trampling on a worm, was regarded as an 
act of extreme piety, very inconvenient 
perhaps for Byram, but nevertheless giving 
him an especial claim upon Heaven and 
upon the charity of all who wished to 
stand well with the gods. But this was not 
all. The majority of Faquirs demand alms 


a: 


in somewhat peremptory tones, as debts 
due to the gods, but Byram had never been 
known to ask alms. On reaching a town 
he allowed himself to be carried through 
the bazaar, where he thankfully acknowl- 
edged whatever was given him, but if any 
merchant let him pass without a gift Byram 
made no comment. 

Beyond all this, Byram had not merely 
a reputation for great piety and for giving 
liberally in charity to the necessitous, but 
he was regarded as a very learned man, 
familiar with the history of States and Em- 
pires, with the sacred writings of the Hin- 
dus, and with the history of Persia, Arabia 
and other countries; moreover, he was re- 
nowned for his familiarity with the habits 
of every living creature, especially of birds 
and insects, and as he was affable in dis- 
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position and always ready to impart or re- 
ceive information, he was known every- 
where as Byram the Wise. Consequently, 
wherever he went, food and coppers flowed 
in freely, and although the loss of his legs 
rendered him so helplessly dependent on 
others, there was perhaps not in all India 
another man so utterly free from care for 
the future as Byram. 

The village to which we accompanied 
Byram was but a small one, and although 
the wealthy class, the merchants, have the 
reputation of being very extortionate and 
avaricious, they have a great respect for 
public opinion, and if they disliked giving, 
they disliked still more to be pointed at for 
not giving. Some gave a cent and some 
the third part of a cent; all gave something. 
On this occasion the total contribution was 
but thirty-six cents, ample indeed for pay- 
ment of Gophal’s wages in a country in 
which the average laborer earns only from 
six to nine centsa day. But little of the 
morning was lost in canvassing the bazaar, 
and before the sun was two hours high our 
travelers had started for the next town, 
called Dhowlutpore, the first town of any 
size since they left Halla. 

Ghopal trudged along in silence, won- 
dering when Byram would open the dispute; 
and what he could possibly say to prove 
that the bee’s sting could benefit man. 
Then he chuckled to himself as he thought 
that Byram was not bound to such extreme 
conditions by the contract, but having, per- 
haps without due thought, hazarded the 
remark that everything that Brahma has 
created is for man’s benefit, he was now 
bound to stand by it, and to hand over the 
money if he failed to make good his posi- 
tion. Then Ghopal fell to counting over 
the money mentally, and thinking how rich 
he would be if it were transferred from 
Byram’s girdle to his own; and the second 
and third and fourth mile were left behind, 
and still Byram spake not. 

This is a good sign, thought Ghopal. 
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I have surprised him into defending a posi- 
tion for which he is not prepared, and he is 
silent because he has no defense. 

As Ghopal’s hopes rose he got strongly 
excited, and at length, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, he asked Byram if he 
was prepared to enter on the dispute. 
“Not yet,” said Byram; “I am thinking.” 

This confession of weakness naturally 
raised Ghopal’s hopes, and again he trudged 
on in silence until seven miles were left 
behind. 

Here they came to a well near a grove of 
mango trees, the property of a Brahmin, 
who came forward and invited our travelers 
to rest and drink of the water of his well, 
which was marvelously pure, and pariake 
of his mangoes, 


“You are Byram the Wise,” said he, 
addressing Byram, “for although mine 
eyes have never before beheld thee, I 
have often heard of thee from my rela- 
tives in the Punjab.” 

“Call me not wise,” said Byram, “for this 
six feet of potter’s clay has confused my 
understanding so that I am at a loss to 
answer him in dispute.” 

“It must be a strange dispute,” said 
Atmaram, for that was the name of the well 
owner, “in which Byram the Wise could 
not hold his own against a potter. Let thy 
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servant hear the subject and the point in 
dispute.” 

And Byram said, “O Atmaram, I re- 
marked yesterday in conversation with this 
my disciple, who is of the potter caste, 
that Brahma had created nothing but what 
is beneficial to man.” 

“Of a surety,” said Atmaran, “thy disci- 
ple would not dispute that point with a man 
of thy learning.” 

“Just then,” said Byram, “my disciple 
sighted a wild bees’ hive, and deterred 
from getting the honey by the fear of the 
bees’ stings, he called on me to defend the 
general proposition in this particular case, 
and show that Brahma in giving the bee 
his sting, conferred a favor on man.” 

Atmaram looked from one to the other, 
but was not ready with any counsel, and 
Ghopal hardly knew whether he was stand- 
ing on his head or his heels. 

“Be not over-elated,”’ said Byram, smil- 
ing; “a child may puzzle the greatest phi- 
losopher with a question, for no man has 
insight into all the ways of Brahma; but 
let us rest here until two-thirds of the day 
be spent, and I will seek counsel of myself 
in sleep.” 

After they had drunk and praised the 
water from Atmaram’s well and eaten a 
couple of mangoes each, Ghopal carried 
their charpoys* into the grove, and in the 
dense shade of the mango trees our trav- 
elers were soon asleep. 

When Ghopal awoke the sun had long 
passed the meridian, and seeing Byram was 
sitting up on his charpoy, he too rose and 
took a drink of the cool water, which Byram 
poured out for him from the ghurra at his 
bedside. Byram was more than usually 
serene; the perplexity which had overshad- 
owed his brow in the morning had given 
place to confidence and light, and it was not 
without some misgiving that Ghopal asked 
him if he had found an answer in sleep. 

* Literally ‘‘four-footed.” The bedstead which 
Orientals occasionally take up and walk away with, 
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“Not in sleep, Ghopal, but when I awoke 
refreshed from sleep I saw clearly that 
Brahma had only taught the bee to make 
honey that she might allure man to study 
her ways and learn the lesson taught by her 
sting. Thou knowest, Ghopal, or may be 
thou dost not know, that the bees, like 
the ants, white and black, live together in 
communities in a high but peculiar state of 
organization. All the working bees, the 
honey-makers, are females, but barren. In 
each hive there is one fertile bee only—the 
queen bee—who lays thousands of eggs in 
a season, which are taken care of by the 
working bees, who feed the young larve. 
To lay so many fertile eggs the queen re- 
quires the services of many males. The 
male bees, or drones, have no other func- 
tion in life to perform; they do no work, 
take no care of the young, collect no honey, 
and being permitted by the working bees 
to eat their fill during the working season, 
they have a pleasant time, and learn to 
regard themselves as superior beings and 
the working bees as inferior creatures, cre- 
ated only to provide for their enjoyment 
and necessities. As winter approaches, 
these drones look with complacency on the 
well-filled combs, which they regard as their 
own. From this pleasant dream there 
comes a rude awakening. The drones may 
strut about and play the role of a privileged 
class as long as the workers choose to tole- 
rate it, but they have no sting; the real 
power lies with the workers, whenever they 
choose to exercise it, and as soon as the 
drones have performed the only useful 
function they are capable of, the workers 
oppose their visits to the honey. Aston- 
ished at such a change of conduct, and at 
the display of opposition from the workers 
who have hitherto treated them with defer- 
ence, and never doubting their own right to 
the honey, they assert their claims peremp- 
torily and offer to oppose force by force, 
when the workers immediately fall on them 
and sting them that they die.” 
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“That proves,” said Ghopal, “that the 
stings are very useful to the working bees, 
who are doubly indebted to Brahma, firstly 
for providing them with weapons to defend 
the fruits of their toil, and secondly for 
leaving the drones defenseless, but I fail to 
see how this can benefit man.” 

“Do you suppose,” said Byram, “that 
Brahma talks to man?” 

“Nay, Byram, I have heard thee say that 
man’s ear is not attuned to the voices of 
the gods.” 

“True,” said Byram, “but man’s eye is 
capable of ~perceiving and understanding 
the works of Brahma, the Creator, and if 
Brahma wants to instruct man in social 
organization, or any other matter, he fur- 
nishes him models for his study. All man’s 
attempts at social organization are liable to 
err, and result in disorganization and fail- 
ure, but ever before his eyes is held up the 
model of a society taught by Brahma him- 
self. The ruling principle of that society 


is that those who will not work, shall be: 


allowed to eat of the labors of the toilers 
only so long as they continue to perform 
functions useful to the community. The 
moment they cease to be useful their doom 
is fixed. Every creature created by Brahma 
is created for the performance of useful 
functions; the moment these cease, Brahma 
has no further use for it, and the wheels of 
his chariot roll over it relentlessly. This is 
the lesson which Brahma is forever preach- 
ing to man by his servants the bees, a lesson 
to which my eyes have hitherto been closed, 
and naturally, for I am myself a drone; but 
now, oh Ghopal, I thank thee for opening 
my eyes and teaching me my own useless- 
ness. Look at the social organization of 
all the countries of India. The working 
classes toil not only for their own support, 
but for the support of the Rajpoots, whose 
only useful function is to fight and thin 
each other’s ranks; of the Brahmins, whose 
function is to teach men the will of the 
gods, but who themselves do not under- 
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stand it; and of the Bunyans, who lend the 
laborers their own money, charge seventy- 
five per cent. compound interest—a rate so 
usurious that the toilers pay the amount 
ten times over without lessening their obli- 
gation, and thus place the Bunyans in a 
position to enslave fresh victims. Oh, 
Brahma, was my father’s act in rendering 
me a cripple a truly pious one? In intent 
it may have been, but now for the first time 
I perceive that my life is a useless one, and 
for the first time I regret that I am incapa- 
ble of toil. How different would have been 
the career of the Hindu people if the first 
fathers of the race had gone to the bees 
for instruction, and beheld the will of 
Brahma, that those who will not work shall 
not eat of the fruits of others’ labors.” 

“Then you do not hold with Daloora, the 
Faquir I met at Hyderabad, that that man 
is a fool who earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow?” 

“Daloora,” said Byram, “aimed at the 
truth and overshot the mark. The toilers 
are fools, not because they toil for them- 
selves, but because they allow others to 
reap the fruits of their labors.” 

Once more they started on their journey, 
but the money was still in Byram’s girdle, 
and Ghopal’s heart sank within him as he 
thought that perhaps some of it might be 
given in charity before he could catch 
Byram without any good defense. 

Steadily and silently he trudged along 
the road, but never before had he found 
Byram so heavy as on this evening; but he 
fought bravely against despondency, and 
after reaching Dowlutpore and partaking 
of the bread and milk supplied by the 
pious and solacing himself with his hookah, 
his courage revived and he renewed the 
dispute with Byram, combating him at 
every step, but only to be more than ever 
convinced that the bees’ treatment of the 
drones was a valuable lesson for man, and 
one which all societies of men would do 
well to profit and take example by. 


THE AUDUBON NOTESROOR, 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 

Ir has frequently been observed that there is a 
relation between ethics and climate, and certain it 
is that the Audubon Society does not expand at its 
normal ratio with the thermometer coquetting with 
the ‘‘nineties” in the shade. The registrations for 
July amounted to only 1,429, leaving the Society 
with a total registered strength of 37,453 at the close 
of themonth. The following is the order in which 
the several States and Territories contributed to the 
increase for the month: 
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Utah Territory.......... 7 

1,429 


C. F. Amery, General Secretary. 


THE AUDUBON BADGE, 
So long delayed and so impatiently waited for by 
many, was ready for distribution the first week in 
August, and we have every cause to be gratified with 


its favorable reception. It is a brooch pin of coin 
silver, with motto and monogram as in the design. 
Price, fifty cents. 


ENGLISH PRESS ON FEATHER MILLINERY. 


IT Is incorrect to say that the London dealers are 
offering larger prices this season for sea birds. The 
fashion of wearing feathers is declining, and, there- 
fore, the dealers are slow,to purchase, even at last 
year’s prices, and some of them have cancelled 
orders. There are not so many gunners engaged in 
the pursuit this season.— Yorkshire Post. 

I fear it is of little use—the love of finery swamps 
kindness in so many women’s breasts—or I would 
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second the plea of a naturalist who sadly draws at- 
tention to the heartless destruction of the egrets and 
herons in Florida. 

The “‘osprey” feathers prized by ladies are pro- 
duced on the birds during the breeding season, and, 
the sportsmen who supply the demand shoot the old 
birds and leave the young ones to starve in their 
nests by thousands, 

Dead bird decoration is a barbarous practice, but, 
if fashion demanded it, some women would wear 
their own dead babies with as little remorse as they 
don the corpses of victims in all branches of the 
animal creation.—London Weekly Times and Echo. 


WHAT BIRD IS IT? 

A LADY from Rochester writes: ‘‘I have been to 
the country, where I saw and heard so many birds 
we seldom see or hear at home, although we live in 
the suburbs. One old friend greeted me—a little 
brown bird that sings in our orchard. I didn’t 
know his name, although I had been trying for 
three years to find out. Here was my opportunity. 
I summoned the farmer and asked him if he knew 
the bird. ‘*Oh, yes,” he replied promptly, ‘‘ that’s 
a little brown bird that sings around here.” “I was 
so thankful for the information,” adds our corre- 
spondent. 


THE paper in this issue describing the working 
organization of the Smith College Audubon Society 
will interest many of our readers.’ How many of 
our most ardent supporters, after canvassing schools 
and finding a majority of the young people easily in- 
terested in bird protection, have not felt that some- 
thing was necessary to keep the interest alive? To 
all such who have opportunities for field work the 
example of the Smith College Society may be fol- 
lowed with profit. For those who have not, the in- 
formation should be sought in books. It is a great 
mistake to limit the work of the Society to proselyt- 
ing. 


ALTHOUGH the wood thrush does not usually seek 
the society of man, there appear to be some excep- 
tions. A correspondent writing from Flushing, this 
State, early in August, reported a wood thrush’s 
nest with young in a tree close to her house. A week 
later she reported, ‘‘The wood thrush’s family has 
disappeared, and we can only conjecture whether 
the young ones were able to fly away, or whether 
they fell from the nest and were caught by the cat.” 
We fear it was an error of judgment on the wood 
thrush’s part to build so near the house, 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 

ment concerning 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons, It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher’s lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
tirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can hint sbns aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in tives months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have fee sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects nt with such yoo rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 

illions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer’s i ap and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, Poa 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been TeanGHE 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomp! ished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 


birds, 

(3) The ly of the feathers of wild birds, Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. 


Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
ame birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
PLAN OF THE WORK. , 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind. There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ess, 

sore ASSOCIATE sag oe een ‘. 

Ss there are a vi t number o: ¢ in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movenene and rea D lend it their Pofiral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the aici for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued to any pee except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta iss yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act’As such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John jemes Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name, 

The office of the Society is at 40 Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
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Achilles, the greatest warrior of the elder world, could only 
receive his death wound in his heel. Many men and women 
have died since his day by receiving their death blow also 
upon the foot, discovering all too late that this was a vital 
part of the body. Wet feet, cold feet, hot and perspiring feet, 
are as dangerous to health and life as the wound that slew 
Achilles. Be wise in time and cover your feet properly, and 
protect them from the rapid and extreme changes of our 
climate. 

I have every sort and variety of Shoes for Men, Women and 
children, thus providing the amplest care, comfort, protection 
and safeguards for the feet in every necessity and emergency. 


Ladies’ Hand-Sewed 
Welt Button Boots, 


$3.00 


Per Pair. 


Ladies’ Kid-Top, Straight Patent Leather Tip, Hand- 
Sewed Welt Button Boots 


Saban wade ec Sess ian 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat Button Boots.. 3.00 
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REND UME Eli train MOOR a ik. apesees Ons cede xs as bes 3.00 


These Shoes are especially designed to take the place of the 
highest grade custom work of the finest material and finish, 
and the best workmanship that can be produced. I do not 
hesitate to warrant them equal to any custom made that are 
sold from $6 to $7 per pair, and at almost half the price. They 
are made in every variety, shape and form, and it makes no 
difference what the preference may be, I can guarantee a per- 
fect fit and satisfaction in every instance. 


CANVAS SEOES. 

My stock of Canvas Shoes of every description for Ladies, 
Misses and Children is now complete, such as Lawn Tennis, 
Bicycle, Yachting, and for all outdoor sporting purposes, at 
astonishingly low prices. 

I have tireless shoes for walkers, wing like slippers for dan- 
cers, dressy shoes for promenaders, low shoes for the comfort- 
loving ; in fact every kind of foot covering for Men, Women 
and Children, and at prices much lcwer than the same quality 
and make of goods are sold for elsewhere. 

People out of town should send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mailed free on application, 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Avenue & Twelfth Street. 
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Tre, SCHOOL OF TiOxiz: 


Let the school of home be a good one. 
Let the reading at home be such as to 
quicken the mind for better reading still; 
for the school at home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to. What shall 
mother and sister and father and brother 
read to the baby? 

BaABYLAND. Babyland rhymes and jingles; 
gteat big letters and little thoughts and 
words out of BABYLAND. Pictures so easy 
to understand that baby quickly learns the 
meaning of light and shade, of distance, 
of tree, of cloud. The grass is green; the 
sky is blue; the flowers—are they red or 
yellow? That depends on mother’s house- 
plants. Baby sees in the picture what she 
sees in the home and out of the window. 

BaBYLAND, mother’s monthly picture- 
and-jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and 
baby’s mother-help. 

Babies are nearenough alike. One Basy- 
LAND fits them all; 50 cents a year. Send 
to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


What, when baby begins to read for her- 
self? Why Herself and not Azmself? Turn 
about is fair play—If man means man and 
woman too, why shouldn’t little girls in- 
clude the boys? 

Our LittL—E MeN AND WoMEN is an- 
other monthly made to go on with. Basy- 
LAND forms the reading habit. Think of a 
baby with the reading habit! After a little 
she picks up the letters and wants to know 
what they mean. The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie below the jingles 
begin to ask questions. 

What do Jack and Jill go up the hill 
after water for? Isn’t the water down hill ? 
Baby is outgrowing BABYLAND. 

Our LittLE MEN AND WoMEN comes 
next. No more nonsense. There is fun 
enough in sense. The world is full of in- 
teresting things; and, if they come to a 
growing child not in discouraging tangles 


but an easy one at a time, there is fun 
enough in getting hold of them. That is 
the way to grow. Our LITTLE MEN AND 
WomeEN helps such growth as that. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and 
pictures; not too easy. The reading habit 
has got to another stage. 

You may send a dollar to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, for such a school as’ that 
for one year. 


Then comes THE Pansy with stories of 
child-life, tales of travel at home and 
abroad, adventure, history, old and new 
religion at home and over the seas, and 
roundabout tales on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; THE Pansy the maga- 
zine. There are thousands and thousands 
of children and children of larger growth 
all over the country who know about Pansy 
the writer, and THE Pansy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands more 
who will be glad to know. 

Send to D. Lothrop Company, Boston, a 
dollar a year for THE PANsy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well es- 
tablished; not only the reading habit, but 
liking for useful reading; and useful read- 
ing leads to learning. 

Now comes WipE AWAKE, vigorous, 
hearty, not to say heavy. No, it isn’t 
heavy, though full as it can be of practical 
help along the road to sober manhood and 
wotnanhood. Full as it can be? There is 
need of play as well as of work; and Wipe 
AWAKE has its mixture of work and rest 
and play. The work is all toward self-im- 
provement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 

Send D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $2.40 
a year for Wipr AWAKE. 


Specimen copies of all the Lothrop mag- 
azines for fifteen cents; any one for five— 
in postage stamps. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 


birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 


experiences of backwoods hunters ; 


with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 


q ia 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 


For OUT-DOOR LIE 
For CAMPING ? 

For ANGLING ? 

Por SHOOTING. 

For YACHTING? 

For CANOEING ? 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. 
Mention this magazine. Address 


Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 


Read the Forest and Stream. 


Read the Forest and Stream. 
‘Read the Forest and Stream. 


Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) ro cents. 


“FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


FOREST AND .STREAM BOOKS. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. ‘Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
claves $10; cloth, on cheaper paper, $s. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Catron, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 
By ‘‘Awausoose.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. zocts, 


The Canoe Aurora. 

By Dr. C. A. Nerpr. The well-told story of the author's 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00, 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’’). By the first of living 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00, 


Small Yachts. 


THEIR Desicn and Construction, by C, P. Kunuarpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America, ‘The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides hake are 70 full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 

By Cuas. Hattock. In this handsome illustrated yolume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservoirs. By ANnTO- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Poweit. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so eapehipanny. discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; rog pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 

For AMATEuRS. By W. P. StepHens. A manual of boat 
building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides th 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well, Price $1.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By Tueopore Roosrvett. A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 

By “Seneca.” A littie book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp ete by a practical man who has tried them. In- 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1,00. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame JuLtANA Berners. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00, 


Woodcraft. 


By “Nessmux.”’ In ‘Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years i 2 cquir- 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something. Price $x.00, 


(ay Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. 


Address Forest AND STREAM PuBLISHING Co., 40 Park Row, New York, 
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